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culture and race or geographical environment. That
Christian missionaries succeed in converting people of all
races is a commonplace, but it is less well recognized that
the other major religions have been similarly successful.
The Buddhism of India spread over Ceylon, Indo-CMna,
China, and Japan, and was then displaced in its own home
by Hinduism. The latter spread over Indonesia, but there,
as in a great part of India, it was displaced by Islam. The
Syrians, Egyptians, and North Africans took as readily to
Islam as they had a few centuries before to Christianity,
and Islam has been successful among such widely different
peoples as those of Bosnia, Turkestan, Java, and Nigeria.
It is often alleged to be the religion of the desert, but this
is quite untrue. Mecca, where it originated, is described
by O'Leary (de L. O'Leary, Arabia Before Muhammad,
p. 148) as 'extremely cosmopolitan ... a clearing house
and banking centre for the trade of Western Asia/ in touch
with Syria, Persia, Abyssinia, and India.

Much the same applies to Judaism. It is now recognized
that many, perhaps most of the Jews of Eastern Europe are
descended from Tatar converts, and of the hundreds of
thousands of Spanish Jews it is impossible that more than
a small proportion could have been of Palestinian descent.

The history of religion shows that while in theory it is
easier to diffuse an artefact than a religious belief, in fact
it is the other way round. It may be easier to teach a
Baganda to ride a bicycle than to accept Christianity, but if
Uganda were cut off from the outside world, there would
probably in fifty years* time be still many traces of Chris-
tianity, but none of bicycles.

*How many native races at the present day*, says Elliot
Smith (Essays to Ridgeway, pp. 541, 543), care unable to
extract metal from the ores lying at their doors, and would
barter all that they possess for a bit of copper wire or the